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have estimated that fifty thousand stone imple-
ments have been found in it. As it was at the
head of tidewater, at the so-called Falls of the
Delaware, it was apparently a center of travel and
traffic from other regions. From the top of the
bluff below the modern city of Trenton there was
easy access to forests of chestnut, oak, and pine,
with their supplies of game, while the river and its
tributary creeks were full of fish. It was a pleasant
and convenient place where the people of pre-
historic times apparently met and lingered during
many centuries without necessarily having a large
resident population at any one time. Trenton was
so obviously convenient and central in colonial
times that it was seriously proposed as a site for
the national capital.

Princeton University, though originating, as we
have seen, among the Presbyterians of North
Jersey, seems as a higher educational institution
for the whole State to belong naturally in the
dividing belt, the meeting place of the two divi-
sions of the colony. The college began its exist-
ence at Elizabeth, was then moved to Newark,
both in the strongly Presbyterian region, and
finally, in 1757, was established at Princeton, a
more suitable place, it was thought, because far